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The Wealth of a Country depends upon the | 
Farmers and Mechanics. { 





What is wealth ? Those things which are con- 
venient and necessary to use, and which adminis- 
ter to our wants and our comforts. Money alone, 
cannot, therefore, be considered as wealth, because 
if the articles or things above mentioned are not to 
be had, or are not in existence, a man would be 
poor indeed, though he were loaded with gold and 
silver. If he were hungry and there was no loread 
to be bought, if he were shivering with cold and 
there were no garments made for sale, his gold 
would be but of little service. It is true, mankind, 
by a common consent, have agreed that gold and 
silver should be the sign or evidence of property,— 
or in other words, the measure of property; and 
he who has a certain amount of it, has ewidence of 
so much wealth. He can exchange it for the very 
things or articles which do in fact constitute | 
wealth. 

Thus a man who has a hundred dollars in his 
pocket, has the ticket, as it were, to entitle him to 
enter into the possession of an hundred bushels of 
corn, or a hundred yards of cloth, or a hundred 
acres of wild land,—or a yoke of oxen, or a horse 
and wagon, as the case may be. But if these 
things do not exist, and he needs them, his ticket is 
of no more use, than if he had a ticket to go into a 
theatre, and it should have been burned down be. 
fore he used it. The elements therefore of wealth 
consists in natural productions, brought together, 
changed and modified by the skill and labor of 
man; of the Farmer and Mechanic. Commerce, 
though necessary and honorable, is nothing more 
than the moving or changing of these production, 
from place to place. It has always appeared sin. 
gular to us, that merchants should consider them- 
selves, as too many, far too many of them do, above 
the farmers or the mechanics, merely on account 
of their profession,*when they are indeed only the 
teamsters, to the others. They are the agents to 
transport their productions hither ‘and thither, as 
calls may exist for them. But te return to the sub_ 
ject. If weare right in the position which we 
have taken, that wealth consists in natural produc. 
tons changed and wrought upon by the labor of 
man, it follows that the country which possesses 
the most of the elements or materials to work upon, 
such as good soil—abundance of water power— 
forests of timber—quarries of different kinds of 
Stones, mines, and beds of different kinds of min- 
erals, é&oc, &c., must have the mest natural wealth 
It then only requires the hand of industry and skill 
to put these materials into shape, ana to put them 





, together to form real substantial wealth. This is 


the duty of the farmer and mechanic. They are 
the second creators of wealth. They take the raw 
material as it came from the hands of the Almigh- 
ty, and change it by their labor into the thousands 
and tens of thousands of different forms which 
Tender it useful to man, which make it subservient 
to the wants and comforts of human life. The 
more industrious and skilful this clase is, the 


| Do Farmers and mechanics consider these things 
rightly ? Are they not too apt to think themselves 


us mere plodders and servants, rather than as sec- 
ond to the Great First Cause in the production and 
increase of wealth? And indeed is there not a 


false standard of respectability too much in use in 


society, and are not the productive classes apt to 
measure themselves by it? ‘This standard appears 
to be idleness and a fine coat; and consequently, 
the more idle a man can be, and the finer the dress, 
the more of a gentleman. Not so. Respectabil- 
ity should consist inan improved mind, and skillful 
and industrious hands. Mora! qualifications being 
equal, he should have the most honor, who, by the 
combination of the efforts of his mind and physi- 
cal powers, has contributed most largely to the in- 
crease of those things which constitute wealth. 

Such an one has done more for the amelioration 
of society, than a thousand unproductive dandies, 
who loll in the shade and wash in Cologne. And 
society should bestow upon such a corresponding 
meed of honor. 





Pig Trough. 

This important piece of Stye hold furniture is 
most commonly made by digging out a piece of a 
log or timber into a square box. We find many 
objections to this mode. In the first place it is too 
much work—and in the next place they are easily 
overset, and in the third place they do not last so 
long as they would if made in the way we are 
about to describe. 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer, a few years 
ago, described a method of making this article, 
which we copied into the Maine Farmer, and 
which we have also practiced, and find to be a great 
improvement. 

It is simply this. Take two pieces of board or 
plank of the length that you wish your trough; 
put two of their edges together at right angles, 
thus V, and nail them strong. Then take two 
pieces something longer than the trough is wide 
and nail upon the ends, Then take some clay 
mortar and fill up the chinks to prevent its leaking, 
and it is done. The food settles down in the angle 
at the bottom of the trough, and the pig will 
fay his sharp under jaw into it completely, 
while the long ends prevent its being upset so 
easily as the old kind. Any body who can saw a 
board off, and drive a nail, can make one. If you 
have no trough for your pig, just try your hand at 
} making one on this plan. 





Indian Corn. 

Great complaints continue in some parts of the 
United States in regard to the drouth, which has 
cut short the crop of Indian corn. The price of it has 
risen to $1,08 and $1,10 in Boston in consequence. 
We are happy to state that the crop never looked 
better in Kennebec County. Some farmers have 
already gathered ripe ears enough for their next 
years’ seed. We are yet favored with showers, 
which keep the soil in a good state of moisture; 
and feed as yet looks very promising. 





Conveyance of News. 
Considerable noise has been made of late, res- 





more wealth will be accumulated in the country. 


pecting a new kind of telegraph, called the Elec.' 
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‘tric Telegraph. It is constructed of coated wires 
which are extended any distance, and at the end a 
letter of the alphabet is attached. A galvanic 
battery is also in readiness, and when any commu- 
nication is to be made, the electric fluid is sent 
through this or that wire, and a person at the other 
end takes notice and reads the communication.--- 
This must be a very expeditious mode of convey- 
ing intelligence ; but we think a contrivance of 
our own, which we have before explained to the 
public, 1s a better one. Itisthis. Lay tabes under 
ground, from city to city, opening into a room. 
Persons stationed in these rooms can converse free- 
ly with each other, by speaking through the tubes, 
We do not know how far sound can be distinctly 
heard through a tube so situated; but we have 
tried some experiments where people were laying 
down lead tubes for aqueducts, and found we could 
converse as far as the tubes extended—sometimes 
they were fifty rods long, and the articulation was 
perfectly distinct. 

We have no sort of doubt thatpeople could 
easily hold converse together in this way, hundreds 


of miles apart. 
—_—_—..cvr[T_ess 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








Rust in Wheat. 

Mr. Hotmes—Much has been said in your val- 
uable paper on the subject of rust in wheat—its 
cause, remedy &c. &c. It is not my purpose to en- 
ter into a discussion of the cause of this evil, for 
an evil and a serious one too we must regard it, and 
any thing that will free us from it will be a great 
blessing to the farmer. I am informed that there is 
a variety of wheat now cultivated in the town of 
Windsor, and some of the adjoining towns that is 
not liable to this malady. Ithas been sowed in the 
same field with the common wheat, and at reaping 
time found in perfect order while the other has been 
nearly aistroyed by rust. It is said to yield more 
to the acre and produce more flower to the bushel, 
than any other wheat that has been cultivated in 
this part of the country. The flower from it is al- 
so of a more beautiful texture, being hardly inferi- 
or to the best Genessee when well manufactured. 
This wheat was first introduced into Windsor, by 
Jesse Jewett, Esq. of whom perfectly clean seed 
can,be obtained this fall. 

The reason given for jts not rusting, is, that the 
stalk is twice as thick as the common wheat and is 
consequently harder, and can contain the sap with- 
out any bursting of the sap vessels, which I believe, 
is the cause usually assigned for rust. 

I have not sown this wheat myself, but intend to 
next year, and if what is said of it be true, it is a 
valuable acquisition to our crops and will be advan- 
tageous to farmers to try it. 

Perhaps Mr. Jewett or some one else, who has 
raised it, will give you its name and a history of it. 
A FARMER. 
Transplanting. 
- Mr. Hotmes—lIn one of your papers last sum- 
mer, I read some directions for transplanting which 
were entirely new to me, but I concluded to try it 
with part of my plants, and I found to my great dis- 
appointment that the plants set out according to the 
directions you gave, to succeed altogether better 
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than those set out inthe usual way, and they are!wheat is in blossom. It is at this time that the fly 
now one’ third larger. is first seen. It is soon after this that the worm is 
As every new theory should be fully tried before seen, and the crysalis has been observed in the 

it is brought into general practice, thought it my | chaff Jate in the fall, and it is contrary to all the 
. duty, to let your readers know what is the result of Jaws of nature as applying to most insects which 
my practice upon this mode of transplanting. ‘undergo these three transformations, to come into 
Washington, Me. Sept. 1st, 1838. SIAX. (the fly state during or at the beginning of our 

— | winters, 
The insect in question, has received the name of 








Showering a Pig. 

Mr. Hotmes—The shower bath is recommended | Sata 
by many very eminent physicians as beneficial to | nian Fwd A As rd me pm: mek » 
the health of the body, n removing the fmpurities vil ys paboae which infeste some colintrles and 
from the surface and giving a free action to the e-| ; 


vaporating gas, and every one who has’ practiced is exceedingly mischievous among grain after it is 


its use, must be convinced of its beneficial effects. | pat dato Che Bin, by gaGng tate the dyy greimy aed 


. devouring the farinaceous parts. But the Grain 

And I came to. the conclusion that if man could not | ; we. . htm 
|W d 

enjoy, boaliin, tieh bhi eaiaiboe ecteted with vies rf, | orm does a}l its mischief while the grain is in 


animals certainly could not. , Cleanliness isa grand | iy ty ieuaene en mp thd Bos ari 
nae » ’ ’ ¥ 
be rr ¢ healthy mae Vigwous groweh, comes dormant previous to changing to the perfect 
T had a pig which.I could not keep clean, I pour- state, it can do no damage to the grain. after it be- 
ed sour milk upon him in vain. I scrubbed him in naahiiel rile 
ponent seen napigbaon gant ners hon pthoes ns — That there is a particular time when the fly does 
be as filthy as before. He was small and did not ond gust deposit the cgi thet moment git 
thrive. He was well fed but did not appear heal- ge P . 


any is certain. This is corroborated by observation 
thy. I gave him su)pher and‘other medicines, but : cl 2 
tsb porpeee. At: nat Fthacight T eaeld/give-hin and the fact that late sown grain was not injured 


a showering with cold water, and accordingly 1/9 em yo the ia HAS oy — the 
drew a pail of water from the well and dashed 1 ihe ateenennis = — . so ugust, 
on to him every morning, and in less than a week | ap any wm, RO LEW 

heads were injured, or no new depredations were 


he was.as clean and thrifty a pig as I ever owned. | committed by them. 


TSS Nae Sete Gage eaes Cortye NPE Tere we | Many have supposed this insect to be identical 


do-well to try showering them, as it is but little | with, the eanail. sraventtensAe Shale’ ‘tei thewdale et 
trouble and will do them no harm. | 


|clover, and is seen spinning down from lofts or 
Se ete AUG AP OSS peeves where clover has Bios stowed away. The 
WORM. ‘eold seasons having retarded the blossoming of 
No, 3. the clover, the worms have taken the wheat as a 
To the Trustees of the Kennebec Co. Ag. So-| substitute. However this may be, we are certain 
éiety :—GENTLEMEN,—The recent appearance of | that the grain worm, or clover worm, if clover 
the Grain Worm, among us, and the short time al-| worm it be, is not alone in its multiplication. 
lotted for persons to hand inthe observations which; The cut worm has become more numerous of 
they may have made for the consideration of the | late, as also the white headed worm and grass- 
Trustees, do not permit the exhibition of so many | hoppers. The cause of this must be sought for in 
well established facts upon the subject as it is de~| the state of the weather or seasons. Ever since 
sirable should be upon one of such great impor-|the winter of 1830 and ’31, the ground has been 
tance to the community. _long covered with snow. Even our January thaws 
The Grain Worm is the product of a slim or} have not much reduced the covering of snow upon 
slender and delicately formed fly. This.fly lodges. the ground, so that the ground has remained in one 
its egg in the husk, or rather between the valves of state, or has not often thawed and frozen during 
the wheat when in blossom. This egg hatches | the winter, and the worms or grubs not disturbed, | 





J. P. 





ESSAYS ON THE GRAIN 





into a small yellowish worm or maggot, This} When there shall come a winter im which the | 
worm attaches itself to the growing kernel, and | ground shall be often thawed and frozen, so that | 
sucks from it all the milk or pulp, and prevents. its | the germ, or whatever produces the fly, shall be | 
growth. A shrivelled and worthless grain is. the | disturbed, it will very probably diminish their num- | 
consequence. | bers very much. Warm weather, it is well known, | 


After it has arrived to maturity, it forms a-crysa-. is most congenial to insects; yet.they do not in- 


lis. in the place where it has lived, from whieh it| crease in exact ratio to the. warmth ot climate. | J© . 


is dislodged, either by the ordinary process of| Why not? Because the winters being more open | 
thrashing, cr by the ripening and shelling out of, or freezing, and thawing, more frequently kills 
the grain. It is not certain. that it invariably ~e-| them. | 
mains in the husks.of the wheat to form the crys-| The present increase of the grain worm must be | 
alis. Onthe ninth of August last, there was " a multiplication of them, for I hold that there. has | 
warm rain, and it was observed that immense num- | been no new creation since the first six days, and if 
bers of these worms were crawling out of the sv the causes.above mentioned must have brought | 
wheat, and apparently seeking shelter somewhere | it about. Having multiplied they must spread ina | 
else. But it has not been, certainly ascertained | corresponding ratio.to previous numbers in such, 
whether they actually went down, into the ground | situations as are congenial to them. | 
to put themselves into the preparatory condition.for! We first heard of them several years ago in Ver-., 
a change into the fly, mont State, and they have travelledNorth and East, | 
Yet it is certain that immense quantities of them/ ever since. Thus it seems, their first increase tot 
were in the wheat during the last harvest, and cov- | where the ground was covered early in the fall and | 
ered the thrashing floors, being blown out with the | late in the spring, and exactly whera, according to 
chaff. my theory, they ought to have begun. As far as 
It has not yet been ascertained what length of I can learn, they are not much known on the sea 
time the insect remains in the ecrysalis state.— board, where the snow does not lay on long or but 
There is little doubt, however, that it continues in | a short time in the winter, 
the dormant state during the winter, and even| In regard to remedying the evils of this insect, 


through the spring, unti] near the time when the | it must be pretty much or wholly, on the prevent- 














ive plan. I think that lime or ashes »,. 
soil in sufficient quantities to make Aes "POR the 
to the worm, must be-a good mode of Vinagreai 
Preventing iy 


increase. i 
From the fact that late sown ora; 

caped, it must be evident, that atey ihn i 

bring the time of blossoming beyond Say 

the fly’s. hatching, will prevent the mischiet 
Sowing also, on high ur elevated, and sine « 

ations, where the breezes will agitate the + ha 

also prevent their operations ina great degree vill 

Respectfully Yours, ELIJAH Woop 

Winthrop, Ist of Jan., 1837. % 





Browning Steel or Iron, 

Some easy method of ing’, OF fon; 
permanent oxide on iron or steel, hastong bees z 
desideratum with artists in these metals, and fun 
the difficulty phon method as usualiy 
and its being considered ap important : 
generally been confined to gun barrels, de." Ane 
a long series of experiments Mr, Eitrick has ¢; 
covered and made known. ina foreign j 
process of procuring a permanent oxide, and then 
giving ita dark brown or black color. ‘Phe inn 
or steel, a rifle barrel for instance, tmust be wel 
smoothed and polished, and all greasiness removed 
by chalk before the browning commences, They 
mix.one part of nitric acid with une hundred 
of water, and moistening a rag in this, apply it 19 
the barrel. It isa. material that the rag should 
only be moistened, for if instead of dainpening the 
iron, the fluid streams over it, the browning wil 
be imperfeet and irregular. The barrel afier be. 
ing wet should be placed in a window on whieh 
the sun aiiines, for an hour or more, and when this 
process has been thrice repeated, the superfluous 
rust must be removed by a seratch brush vousist. 
ing of a quantity of fine wire tied up intoa bop 
dle. This process being repeated 8 or 10 tines, 
the barrel will have acquired as perfect a brown a 
is usually given by gunsmiths ; but to do awapthe 
rusty appearance that remained on the iron, it is 
browned or blacked, by dissolving one grain offi- 
trate of silver in five hundred of water, and ap- 
plying their solution in the same way as the acid. 
The number of repetitions of nitrate of silver wa- 
ter will depend on the shade of blackness requir- 
ed, but from one to five will be sufficient; at each 
wetting with the nitrate, the barrel should be plac- 
ed iu the sunshine to ensure a dark color, the last 
process is to apply the scratch brush freely, though 
lightly, and then polish the whole down by bees 
wax. Mr. Bttrick found by. experiment, after be- 
coming acquainted with the process used by the 
trade, that his system of operating produced 6 
much finer and darker brown, than could be giv- 





‘en by theirs, and is decidedly more simple, and et 


sy in being carried into effect. 





Clover Manure for, W heat. 


We cut the following fromthe Hagerstown Tore 
Light. We recommend it to the attention of 4 
ers, and desire the, attention of some on the sub- 


c ° . ; 
The wheat crop is the most important 0 on 
crops.to the farmer. A man who,has one ~ . 
acres of cleared land, of. common, quality, og! i 
raise onan average, one thousand bushelsof m* 
chantable wheat, and also.rye, corn, oats, and pots 
toes, sufficient to defray the expenses nag fn 
on the. farming. The.wheatcrop should be ¢ ¢ 
In. t " 
* Don’t,startle at this, farmer, A:man oe a 
farm of one hundred mr of. conn hry 
early put forty acres. of it in wheat; #° © 
land be in yi a as it should be, and as are gre 
er may have it, every, acre. of the forty ¥! ee 
twenty-five bushels, amounting alto 
thousand bushels. 1; shall now sho 
must be farmed, in order to, produce pe stir it a! 
Never break your land before harvest Much 
ter, as. is mort Abe dent farmers. 
loughing impoveri and, an v- 
no. good effet, Your wheat ground mee bai 
ily set in cloyer, and broken up after r is ripe. 
three horses, when the seed in the pone when 
By thus turning clover down after Dary i 
the seed is ripe, it will wast oe 
the , which is frequently een 
in the spring with seed. You ulso save “a 





in this Wale 


is_ productive of 





oa 
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dollars worth of naph sahnell 
“» it would take to sow your 
cog down "vitor ‘harvest, before 
~ seed tne field, you must harrow it lighel the 
ray you have ploughed it, in order to level the 
ad, and prevent the seed from rolling between 
ye furrows and coming Up in rows. Never plough 
sur seed in with shovels, nor harrow it across the 
oughing, when you have turned down clover af- 
o harvest, lest you raise the clover, but always 
arrow it in by twice harrowing with hght har- 
ws, the way you have broken up your ground, 
Many farmers have ploughed down clover once, 
od finding that their crop was not bettered by it, 
put injured, as they believed, have never attempted 
ragain. This is almost invariably the case the 
rat time clover is down after harvest, 
specially if the fall be dry, and the winter friyid 
nd close. . 
‘ein clover down you toust necessarily 
ough the ground deep, and the first time you do 
you turn up the clay, which being unmixed with 
ny sort of manure on the top, is ina bad state to 
ww wheat on, The wheat after some ‘time will 
rout and come up, but will look yellow and very 
nodling. Its roots after some time will get down 
nong the unrooted clover, and there will choke, 


— 


ninety-one million seven hundred’ thousand dol- 
lars. From this, however, deductions are to be 
made for the cost of the material when i 
and for certain articles enumerated under 
heads. But, then, the whole statement is confined 
to some branches of industry only ; and to present 
an entire and co 
be added the gains of commerce within the year, 
the earnings of navigation, and almost the whole 
agricultural product of the State. 

The result of all, if it could be co)lated and ex- 
hibited together, would show thar the annual pro- 
duct of Massachusetts capital and Massachusetts 





forty and fift 
















| 






Now, sir, Massachusetts is a smal] State, in extent 
of territory, You may mark out her dimensions 
seven or eight times on the map of Virginia, Yet 
her population is seven hundred thousand souls ; 
and the annual result. of their laborious indastry, 
economy, and labor, is as I have stated, 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
On Pise Buildings. 
Seeing from the Act of the legislature, as: well 
as from the Ordinance or our City Council, that in 

















ane vs ow ©’ 


rent 


mprebensive view, there should 


industry exceeds one hundred millions of dollars.. 


future we are restricted to the us? of incembusti- | 






——— 


ter you have given the wall a coat or two, of the 
oi!, you may paint it of any color you wish, which 
| it will show and retain, with the greatest brilliancy. 
Then ereet your mold on the next story, and con- 
tinue as before, laying (which I forgot to mention) 
your door and window jambs plumb in their prop- 
er places in the mold, as you go along. This 
mold possesses many advan _over the one 
which I deseribed in my former article in the Ag- 
rieulturist. Jt turns out the work in one contin- 
ued mass, as if chiseled from a rock, and by this 
the work.is reduced to three-fourths of the labor, 
and much more planished and perpendicular. In 
this manner, a Pise house can be built as elegant, 
durable, strong and incombustible, as of any other 
material allowed to he used. Its expense will de- 
pend mueh on the locality and vicinity of the clay, 
tothe place it is erected. Having the clay at 

hand, my Pisadore (or rammer) and one attend- 
ant, carried up sixteen inches of a wall, sixteen 

inches thick, in four days, all round a house, 48- 
feet long, and 24 wide. Now, if to build such a 

wall sixteen inches bigh, requires four days, how 
many days will it take to build it thirty-six feet: 
high, the full height of a three story house? An- 

swer 108 days; which, at one dollar per day, 

would he equal to $216, 





| 








i for want of moisture a great deal of the wheat 
‘ll dwindle away and die. The unrooted clover, 














ble materials in erecting our buildings, and know- 
ing as I do the high price of such, and the diffieul- 








A brick house of this size would 

























. ee | : require 100,000. bricks, which 
. 1, below, will keep the ground loose and springy, | 'Y of Botting pre oe ~ en bh Pye! we Tye,|, tt $15 per M., willamount to $1500 00- 
rs that the frost will injure, the, wheat'not a little. att of buildin is of reat anti an and brou ht Lime at 25 Sishee, pee Mf, 38 2500 
‘0 t when the clover is: twice"ploughed down the to such seriegsine in we pane. aou the penati- La haayriog Neko oy Hy, : = 
Hd i effects to the racy d eye oes apienge | ful city of Lyons, in France, as to appear like ele- ylog the Grice at 9a: per B., fa 0 
ower are not experienced, You then turn up the ; —_—- 
Pir fv slow, which was ploughed! down be: Eonar tna tn” hy ei tataatty | COM of the walle of she dweling 
be. ye, and which is a.manure on the top. The seed this subject; I have i st ‘erected the walls, and wy Pate, 4 teas ~~ / $2400.00 
ch own on it now springs up directly, and before the Pe dn Agron of 48 Rien’ ena ty BE Wile Deduct the price of building the Pise 
his mter = ‘" is bes ra NER ALOR TRS clover | contaming six large rooms, and ws ‘wide passa- | oo ae 
»w turned down rots very soon, in consequence |~ . 2 tal nn 
mF rte clover toned py which ar manure /€G45,aue ough built under nny difisiee”  fvor af Piss house, e264 0 
ways keeps the und moist, however e : : — —— 
*s 1. You oe ph 5 on farming in this a rg pay mt ete any obs > of the mts |. But this is not all, for in a brick house you have 
rm ery time you turn up a coat of clover, turn down, | (w ho hired ale r $10. stare | A Dates? ate _to build a wood one within to make it fit to be in- 
the », and your wheat crop will never fail, until, your A Sd Bn shite a k 2 on oy nto pets we habited, plaster and studs, laths, lime, nails and 
on nd becomes so rich that you will have to reduce ne ine fie Pst UF 206 ae oye eng stucco, will amount to $1200, making the round 
Ini with corn. I otis gained in the erection of this Gousk, I can) he be eel re bs m ba baliter, pe . > ag he 
: ; seth quire no r, but on 
a Extract from a Speech of Mr. Webster's in Followed). a preven rs ms rss Ae smoothed and painted plain, or penciled, as taste 
> pp ene | foundation must be stone or brick, raised twelve ipey dictate... The pee gr afloa, we) eco died 
uit PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY OF MAS- or eighteen inches above the ground. The mold, beens: “a sa un eigis Bsa haaaabeucn ame Cre 
pac SACHUSETTS. whielr is very simple, must be a piece of 3 by 4 = Bue the difieu? la : law te obiedied 
ac- . . . : . } ) 
| Few of us, Mr. President, are aware of what seantling, laid across the foundation, with a mor- | 14) - This will ce y ed meno ey. c xf 18 rr gpm 
last ould be the amount of the general production of | tice at each end, deseribing the width of your wall, | allie bluff about o , harbor peat e rg peer 
nigh econntry, if it could be accurately ascertained. | allowing for the thickness of the boards that are to! i: jn abundance. a ripe rk * fed gts ake. 
Iwes e Legislature of Massachussetts, under the re- | stand on their edges, with their sides to the studs) ur. and sold ot j ‘ ey ee 4 } actre ra ‘ihe 
r he- bnnendation of the intelligent Chief Magistrate | of scantling, standing in the mortices of the trans- | piyors and creek ‘ Ce a veSihag:: ert er ae 
the that State, has caused to he prepared and pub-| verse scautling already mentioned, and eapped panks or de d h ‘il ne veri pr vy sag id 
ed 8 heda report on the condition and products of | with a piece of same width; these studs to be e- | will Bi a gh mea + "Tubby — 
giv ian branches of its industry, the year ending reeted three or four feet apart. The flooring k paee nse, © lee we te eh arar’ + well 
d et- April, 1837 ra me . , : nown to many of us., The banks of Ashley riv- 
pril, 1837. The returns of the authorities of | boards intended for the house, and which require | abounds in 1 ‘ f cal 
neity and town were made, apparently, with | seasoning, will just answer for this purpose, and | ¢ gyp such ‘b dines Tr, ’ ‘ht eee romp 
ch care; and the whole has been collated by | will not be the least injured from this use, but bet-| .aj) your eb Tl of do . ed es ha . 
Secretary of State, the result distinctly pre- | ter seasoned. ‘They must be redueed to one thick- tig i sete ae haps srg a ¢ vo 
[‘orele ted in well-arranged statistical table. From aj ness, and cut with a mitre at one end to meet at en Drip wersibrs 6. aa ya eer T ven 
farw- mary of the statements in the tables, I will! the eorners, clasped with tin or sheet iron clasps, },, f Tan, pe dala oye thay. ng oo, 
sub- ie the liberty of selecting a few articles, and of | seeured with small screws. These may be taken Wh i - filled IW ohine c ie 5 Fee Sees: 
verting to them here, as instances, or specimens, | off every other course, and used as before. In| dln my | , tl va Sey » turn itup on a board, 
f al “ annual product of labor and industry in that | this mold so formed, lay six inchesc!ay, as dry as | ORG RY an the sun to Say Se eee: mold 
ndret aXe, 
















you can procure it, (I never found it too dry) and 
tarticle. 1 6 . commence ramming, with a rammer beveled from 
sal an : nd that of boots and shoes, the E square of six inches, to one inch all on one side. 
ws 1@ whole amount manufactured within | The Pisadore (who is the rammer) finding it will 
; exceeds fourteen millions and a half of | not yield more to this rammer, then commences 
®. If the amount of other articles of the | with a square rammer, ‘till it rebounds briskly 


Poe or material, be added, viz. leather, sad- (from the wall ; he then continues filling in, eontin- | 
trunks, harness, &c., the total will not be far | uing the san.e process ‘till all the boards are full, | 
rom eighteen millions and a half of dollars. 


; \and he lays another board on the edge of that just | 
| will read the names of sone other article, and | ; ‘ oe 


2 the . , ‘finished, and continues this process until the sto- 
b: amount of annual product belonging to | ry is raised to receive the joists. These are laid 


ght to 


And to begin with a very necessary and impor- 








on fabri; on a piece of scantling 3 by 4, laid along in he) 
fabric’ $17,409,000 | mold, and each end is wetl dovetailed. This be- 
—_ 10,399,000 | ing effected, I would recommend that the meld be 

and stat; 7,592,000 | taken apart from the wall; it will be found an e- 
band mre , and paper, 2,592,000 | qual continued surface, resembling a piece cut out 
farses. 1,620,000 | of a rock, of the color of the clay. If this has a- | 
inery aa nd tacks, . 2,500,000 ‘ny blemishes (ur inequalities of surface) from the 
icultural § various kinds, 1,235,000 clay sticking to the mold, they can be immediate- 
, implements, 645,000 Jy remedied by a plaster made of the same clay, 


831,000 with a mixture of cotton or hair, This being 
~ done, lay on the whole walla coat of linseed oi. 
2,013,000 | It will immediately sink in, and form au indurator, 
; ,000 | that will convert the surface to a crust of putty, 
‘it, are samples. The grand total is! impervious to rain, or any kive of moisture. Af | 


ae heckcloths, &e., 
These, 











)may be lifted off without injary to the pised work. 
| When dry, indurate it with linseed oil, and when 
it is dry, paint it on either side with any color you 
please. ‘This experiment will satisfy you of the 
strength of the walls, the effects of the oil as an 
indurator, and the beautiful appearance of the 
paint. 
I remain, with best wishes, yours, &c. 
BARTH’W. CARROLL. 





Swew.ine.—To scatter swellings on horses or 
other cattle, take two quarts of proof spirits, warm 
it over coals, but not to blaze—dissolve it ina pint 
of soft soap—when cool, put it in a bottle and add 
one ounce of camphor. When dissolved, it will 


form the liquid opedeldoc, and is then ready for ap- 
|plication forming a cheap and useful remedy. 


When the swelling is on the leg, or any part of 


that will receive a pana such bandage should 
be applied, and wet with the opedeldoc. 


Corn. We learn from the Baltimore. American 
that on Saturday last, corn fell 20 cts. a bushel! in 
that market. It now goes off at 85 cents. 








LEGAL. 


BY MARCIAN SEAVEY. ' 














ELECTION. 


CONTINUED. 


The Selectmen and Assessors, -_—or and | 
required to preside in auy meeting of a town or ' wag convened on the said second Monday of 
plaatation, which shall be convened for the elec- | ember, of which adjournment said ~ areas a 


tion of Governor, Senators, Representatives in the shall make proclamation to the meeting. 
Legislature of this State, Representative in Con- said udjournment, further trial! or triet 


gress, County Treasurer and Register of Deeds, 


are hereby required to eall on the le 


such meeting, directing them to give in their votes 
on one list, or ballot, for the officer or officers to be | ing shall be considered as further adjourned to 
chosen, or for so many thereof as the persun vot- | the next ensuing Monday at the hour before nam- 


shall determine to vote for 


| decision and notification thereof to 
the Clerk shall make a record : 

that a new balloting shall not be commenced at 
later hour than six o’clock in the afternoon. 


the meeting 


thereupon the said meeting shall be considered to 


| be adjourned, and by force of this Act is adjourned 


tty the Monday then next ensuing, at the same hour 


/ 


| voters, in| po chioce shall then 


of the day at which, by the warrant, the meeting 


shall be 


had, and if, in the judgment of the Selectmen, 


herein before prescribed shall be had and the meet- 


, designating on the ed, and so onward from Monday to Monday, unti! 


in 
ballot against the name. of each person voted for, the choice be effected and declared. 
the office to which each is intended to ve elected ; 
Provided however, that in any town not classed with 
another for the choice of a Representative, they 
may vote for a Representative to the State Legis- 


lature, on a separa’ 


te ballot, if the town shall » 


vote so determine ; and the ballots aforesaid shall 
be written in the mode usually called writing, or 
in that denominated printing on clean white pa- 


per. 


Fair copies of the lists of votes for Senators 


shall be attested by the Selectmen and town Clerks 
of towns, and the Assessors and Clerks of planta- 
tions, and sealed up in open town and plantation 
meetings ; and the town and plantation Clerks re- 


speetively shall cause the same to be delivered Act. 


into the Seeretary’s office thirty days at least be- 
fore the first Wednesdey in January.—The votes oldest town, or the Assessors of the oldest planta- 
for Governor shal] be sealed and returned into the | tion of said district, if there be no town therein, 
Seretary’s office in the same manner, and at the 
same time, as those for Senators. 

Whenever the original returns of the votes of 
any town or plantation, for Governor, Senators, or 
Representatives in Congress, shall in any way be 
lost or destroyed, it shall.be the duty of the Select- 


men and Clerk of such town, an 


Assessors and 


Clerk of such plantation as soon as such loss and 
destruction shall be discovered, or as soon afier as 
inay be, to cause a copy of the record of the meet- 


ing of the town and plantation, at which such | And if, in the judgment of a majoity of the Se- 
votes were given, to be made with a certificate lectmen and Assessors met to compare the lists of 
u the same sheet, that the same is a true copy | votes given on such trial, no choiceshall have been | > 





! 








Whenever the Selectmen of any town, not class- 
ed shal! be duly notified, or whenever it shall come 
to their knowledge that the seat of any Represen- 
tative thereof has been vacated by death, resigna- 
tion or otherwise, it shall be their duty forthwith 
to issue their warrant, giving seven days notice at 
least, for a meeting of the qaalified electors of 
said town tochoose some person to supply such 

. And if no choice be effected on the day 
of such meeting, the said meeting shall stand ad- 


journed from week to week, to the same day of the 


week and to the same hour of the day, designated 
inthe warrant for calling such meeting, 1 like 
manner as provided in the third section of this 


Whenever in any district, the Selectmen of the 


to their knowledge that ibe seat of any Represen- 


And | 
' held on the third M 


And at. 


er to notify he warn a ; 

held on the third Monda 

of the annual : TE al oloming 

ings, in such towns and tn, 

be notified for e} a Represent 
next 

of election, at which mo choice: searing the 

es . hoes. shall have ~ 

enever any unincoprorated 

‘any ertocnteltvp district wit ed 

towns adjacent thereto, it shall be ot Mg * 

person, resident in said uni for any 

tween the first and the twentieth day ore 

ia 


effect, like proceedings as | any year, to present @ list of h 


estate, as it existed on said first Poll and 
Assessors of either of said whi Aad ITY 
qite the are be verified in the ne bag 
as if presented by an_ inhabitant 
And: it-shgll. be. the duty, of acid ates 
baving made and finished the State and Chana 
of said year tor said town, to subjoin acre lag 
assessment against said person, to the amount 
his thy ays 9 of the State and taX, ascer 
tained by said inventory, at the sa Ce 
habit would be ueiwed in py occa 
lar inventory. And the same remedy shalitic 
for the collection of said tax us if said 
were an inhabitant of said town. And aiden 
, Sessments shall be | although, by reason of the 
tax against said non-resident, the total int 
exceed the whole amount with the five per cent 
overlay, which said assessors were authorized by 
law to assess. And the taxes thus Assessed tipo 
) said person, resicent in said unincorporated ple, 
shallenure and belong to the town in which 
same were assessed. 

The person, assessed as aforesaid, shall be 











shall be duly notified, or whenever it shall come tled to give in his vote, in said town, in allihe 


State elections of said year. And the Seleuney 


tative of such district has been vacated as afore-| of said town are required to insert his name ip 
said, it shall be the duty of such Selectmen or As- | list of voters, which may be prepared for theme. 
sessors to appoint aday for another electuwn to | ulation of meetings, at which such elections ao 
supply such vacancy, and notify the same to the | be had, in the same manner as if he werea 
Selectmen and Assessors of the other towns and | dent of said town ; provided such person coni 


plantations in said district. And in the appointment 
of such day regard sha!l be had to the length of 
time requisite for warning the necessary meetings. | 


of the record of such meeting, that it truly exhib- | effected, notive may be given for new meetings to | 


its the names of all the persons voted for, as Gov- 
ernor, Senators or Representatives in Congress, 


en for each person voted for at the meeting men- 


tioned in said reeord, and that the said copy con- | tations, classed, shall within four days next after 


tains all the facts, which were stated in the origin- 
al return of votes lost or destroyed ; and the Se- 


lectmen and town Clerk, or the Assessors and and notified by the Selectmen or Assessors of the 
plantation Clerk, who were present at such meet- | eldest town or plantation, in such class, and the 
ing, and attested the original return, so lost or de- copies of said lists shall be then examined and 
stroyed, shall sign sail certificate, designating compared ; and in case any person shall be elected 


/ 


be held just three weeks from the time of said first | 


88, meeting, and so onward, from three weeks to three | 
(as the case may be) and the number of votes giv- | weeks, until a choice shall have been effected. 


The Selectmen of towns and Assessors of plan- 


meeting for the choice of Representatives in the 
Legislature, meet at some place, to be prescribed 


ues to have his residence in said unincorpanel 
place, and is otherwise a qualified elector, 


— 


Education. 





EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

The following is further extracts fron Profesor 
Stowe’s aceount of the “ Course of Instruction 
the common schools of Prussia and Wirtembury” 


“The whole course comprises eiglit years, u 
includes children from the ages of six till fourteen; 
and it is divided into four parts of two years ee 
It is a first principle, that the children be well 
commodated as to house and furnilure. 





school-room must be well constructed, the a 
convenient, and the scholars made comiors 


their office against their names, as in the original by a majority. of all the votes, the Selectmen or and kept interesred, The younger pupils ace k 
return, and shall make oath, or affirmation, that | Assessors shall deliver the certified copies of such ,at school but four bours in the duy—two int 


said copy and certificate are true, before some Jus- | lists to the person so elected, within ten days next morning and two in the ev 


tice of the Peace for the county im which they | after such election. 
‘ " e . | | 
live, who shall make his certificate thereof upon | 


be sealed up, and delivedto the Secretary of as may be, notify another meeting, and the same | den and a mechanic 


ening, with a reces 


the close of each hour. The olden, six lou 


But in case no person shall have a majority of | broken by recesses as often as is necessary. ™ 
the same paper; which copy and certificate shall votes, the Selectmen and Assessors shall, as sooa | of the school houses have a bathing place, a4 
em, 


’g shop attached to th 


State, with the nature of the contents written on proceedings shall be had atevery future meeting promote the cleanliness and health of the 
the outside, and it shall be the duty of the Clerk of until an election shal) have been effected. 


such town, or plantation, to cause the sarne to be| When towns and plantations are or may be class- | struction. 
* deliv 


ered into the office of the Secretary of State 


assoon as may be. 


his name, shall be attested by the Selectmen and 
town Clerk, and delivered by said Selectmen to 
each Representative to the Legislature within ten 


my 


next after such election. 
henever the qualified electors of any town, 


not being classed with any other town or planta- 
tion, shall not, by the judgment and decision of 


the 


meeting, held on the second 


, at the annual 


Selectmen 
onday of Septem- 


+ 8 


ber, in making choice of the Representative or 


‘Representatives tothe State Leg 


islature, to which 


such town may be entitled, it shall be the duty 
of such Selectmen to declare such judgment 
and decision to the meeting on that day, within a 
reasonable time after deelaring the votes on the last 
trial, & likewise to give notice to said meeting, that, 
in their judgment, further trial to make a choice | appea 
cannot conveniently be had on that day ; of which 





ed for the purpose of choosing a Representative, 


‘ it shall be the duty of the Selectmen of the oldest | during the eight years—and, 
A fair copy of the list of the persons voted for,! town in said district or the Assessors of the oldest |zhat so many branches must 


with the number of votes for each person against! plantation, if there be vo incorporated town in | mind, and that the 
such district, to notify the Selectmen of towns, | tially taught, 1 will say in the outset, 


and the Assessors of plantations in their respec- | 


the 
for 


lectmesp and Assessors of towns and plantations, | 
or the Assessors of plantations, whieh may be so_ 
classed shall by a majority ef votes deterinine the | 
place for their future meeting in said district, to ex- 
amine copies of lists of votes for a Representative | 
in said district, which place shall continue to be the | 
same annually untill otherwise ordered. ! 
Jn towns and plantations which are or may be | 
classed for the purpose of anaes 9 Representa- . 
tive; if on comparing the lists votes, it shal) | 
r that no person has been elected, it shall be | 
the duty of the Selectmen and Assessors respec- 


‘ren, and to aid in mechanical ana agricu! rs 
It will be seen hy the seledule © 
' follows, that a vast amount ? et al ’ 
fuse ie ¥° 
oer 
that thel 


dustry, skill and energy of teachers regi" 


must necessarily 


pe 


poctualily 


constitution ; and when thus assembled the Se- which is preserved ; the entire Pp the 


regularity of attendnnee on the part 
are ; and ote up this kind any i 
pidity and exactness of acquisition 
whieh may. pane incredible to ‘hos? 
have never wi it. I" 
“ The greatestonre is taken that ac 
not go beyond di ino and that tr yin be 
ind be kept entirely and clearly physical 
stitutional capacity of mental and Ph” 
ance. The studies must never wea! g= : 
interest—the appetite for —, and eng 
be cloyed, but be kept always 
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six months or a year; 
week is sufficient to introduce him 
apd nerurete pinln "OMe 
k is systematioa v , and every 

Every wee ed, The scheme for the week js 


what his business will be for every 
oe nee ; and the plan vt machen 
- gidly followed. As a specimen preaste 
is igidly omy me by Dr. Diester- 
ich was the plan for his 


We cannot conveniently extract the-table of the 
« Weekly Course of Study ;” but the general out- 
ine of the eight years’ course is given as follows : 


«1, First part, of two years, including children 
ra sig wo ell yours old-Sfoxr ed branches, 

mely : : 
™. gical Exercises, or oral teaching in the ex- 
ercise of the powers of observation and expres- 
sion, including religious instruction and the sing- 
ing of hymns. . 

2. Elements of Reading ; 

3. Elements of Writing ; i 

4, Elements of Number, or Arithmetic. _ 

I. Second part, of two years, including children 
from eight to ten years old—seven principal branches, 


namely 

I, Beerciees in Reading ; 

2, Exercises in Writing ; 

3. Religious anct Moral Instruction, in select 
Bible Narratives ; 

4, Language, or Grammar ; 

5. Numbers, or Arithmetic ; 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or Geometry ; 

7. Singing by note, or Elements of Music. 

Ill. Third part, of two years, including children 
from ten to twelve years 
es, namely : 

|. Exercises in Reading and Elocution : 

2. Exercises in Ornamental Writing, preparato- 
ry to Drawing ; 

3. Religious Instruction in the connected Bible 
history ; 

4. Language, or Grainmar, with parsing ; 

5. Real Instruction, or knowledge of vature 
and the external world, ineluding the first elements 
of the sciences and the arts of life—ot geography 
and history ; 

6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and 
the rules of proportion ; 

7, Geometry—docirine of inagnitudes and mea- 
sures 3 

8. Singing, and science of vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

IV. Fourth part, of two years, including children 
from twelve to fourteen years old—six principal 
branches, namely : 

1, Religious Lnstruction in the religious obser- 
vation of nature; the life and discourses of Je- 
sus Christ ; the History of the Christian religion, 


in connexion with the cotemporary civil history; | 


wid the doctrines of christianity ; 

4. Knowledge of the world, and of mankind, 
including civil society, elements of law, agricul- 
lure, nechanic arts, manufactures, &c. ; 

3. Language, and exercises in comiposition ; 

_ 4. Application of arithmetic and the mathemat- 
cs to the business of life, including surveying and 
civil engineering ; 

» Elements of Drawing ; 

6. Excercises in Singing, and the science of 
music,” 

Professor Stowe next gives some specimens of 
the modes of teaching under several of the above 
dwisions, These specimens give the fullest and 
inost adequate idea of the advantages of the sys- 
tem ; and after having tried in vain to abridge the 
‘count, we have concluded to insert it entire. . It 
Will be understood of course, that we do not in- 
Wend to express our entire approbation of every 
part. But we fee! confident that important bints 
ind suggestions will be furnished by it, to almost 
"tery one interested in the subject. 


per, and fixed ina 
part of the scoool-room, so that every eo 


—eight principal branch- | 


AGRICULTURAL. 


— 


Farmers of the United States, look at this. 

“ From the United States of America the news 
» consequence to 
rade, which is mentioned as being dull 
than tt. 


four from the Une Sate; bat ters ae now 











ion. It is rather expected iency in 
grown corn will annually occur, as the 

wth ef cotton, wool, &c. are considered more 
valuable to the landed rest in that Republic, 
than is the cultivation of grain, Americans 
are wise to all art- 


the aurplus o€-Britah and Triah grain; an event 


which the corn laws, as they "no a most 
probably will produce, and thus dra itional 
wealth ie the British empire.” ide oe 


This ph, which we eopy from an elabo- 
rate review of the corn market, in the. June nuin- 
ber of the British Farmers’ Magazine, and which 
may be considered as.a fair exposition.of the fee!- 
ings and hopes of the agricultural portion of Great. 
Britain, contains, besides much wholesome truth, 
some of the most cutting satire and bitter reproof 
of the course pursued by this country, that we. 
have lately ead, and from the semi air of authori... 
ty with which the work is invested, it commends 
itself to the statesman as well as the farmer. 

When the importation of grain was permitted 
from the United States into Great Britain, Jarge 
supplies of flour were annually sold to that coun- 
try from this, and thus materially assisted in ad- 
justing the balance of trade; why is it otherwise 
now ?—because Great Britain by her corn laws, 
having shut out our wheat from her market, the 
culture of wheat has declined in this country, and 
as no efforts are made by our farmers to meet 
more than the home demand, when al) forei 
ports are closed against us, a partial failure of the 
crop will infallibiy subject us to the evil of foreign | 
importations, as the last two or three years has 
clearly shown. And foreigners count so largely 


| does not operate with equal and exact j 
| Mere theory will not pa 


our COT” | when ado 


Nouns 3 : ; coun look, 
therefore, bey maga ~ th 


dy this deficiency, 





on the infatuated policy of this country, that it is 
expected our dependence on Europe for grain will | 








ee 


ice to all- 
his taxes, build his roads 
or canals, or satisfy the of British goods. 
Let Great Britain revoke her corn laws, and allow 


| her tradestnen and manvfactures to buy their bread 
| where they could get it the cheapest—a policy, the 


wisdom of which is so much applauded by her, 
by us—and in two years from this 
- eo she would find that American wheat and 

our would, as formerly, penetrate to every part 
of Britain ; and under the enco nt whieb 
a foreign demand would produce, from Ohio, 
and the still newer states, woula pile the wharves 
of Liverpool or London. Great Britain, howev- 
er, protects her farmers, and she Goes rigbt per- 
haps ; butif her course is wise, ours is miserably 
foolish ; and while it continues, we must t 


is country as to. render its production unprofita- 


most certainly ensue, and her agriculturists be en- 
riched at the expense of ours. All that American 
farmers require is a ‘ fair field and no favor,’ and 
this it isthe duty of every nation to provide.— 
Genesee Farmer. 





Burraro Berry—or Sitver Lear Sa#eparpia. 
—In the planting of trees, has it never occurred to 
our friends who hard small or large gardens in the 
rear of their houses, that a tree bearing fruit in the 
winter would be an acquisition? Such a tree can 
be had, Nature has placed ruminating animals in 
high latitudes, where for a large portion of the year 
vegetation generally is sealed to them. To reme- 
ere are trees and plants which 
are accessible and nutritious in the. winter season. 
Among these, one of the most beautiful and use- 
ful is the silver leaf Shepardia, which is indigen- 
ous to our Rocky Mountains. When in foliage, 
the tree is beautiful indeed. Its leaves on the up- 
per side are of a dee n, and beneath are sil- 
ver. As the winds lift them a beautiful effect is 
produced by the shifting colors; the light silver 
give plancing in relief against the. darker olive. 

mething similar may be noticed in one of the 
trees in the Park, between the site of the old Bride- 
well and the Sessions Court. In the winter the 
fruit of the Shepardia comes to maturity. It is a 
red berry, growing in thick clusters. Slightly a- 


| cid, it is very agreeable in taste, and capable of 


annually increase. With the finest wheat couutry | sustainsng life, as many explorers and trappers 
on the globe, with millions of acres of the richest | have proved. It makes too, most capital conser yes 
land waiting for cultivation, it isexpected that we | and jellies. . We believe the tree may be obtained 
shall make no efforts to supply ourselves with | of some of the nursery men near the city—and 


bread, but neglecting the culture of grain, contin- | 
ue to purchase from England, the flour they are | 
condescending enough to allow us. 

But it seems the Americans are ‘ wise enough to_ 
purchase from foreigners, all articles which are | 
cheaper than can be purchased at home. This. 
equivocal compliment must be received for what | 
it is worth ; but it seems the English de cline imi- 
tating our wisdom, since, when they found we | 
could undersell them in their own dour market, 
they closed their country to our grain, and thus 
secured the homne market to themselves, effectual-_ 
ly preventing all competition; and though in us 
the purchase of bread from foreigners is called 
wisdom, it is still considered ‘ fortunate’ that the 
British tariff compels the ple of that country 
to eat their own grain. If wheat should rise 50 
per cent. in England, above the ordinary prices of 
that country, or of this, it would furnish no in- | 
ducement to the American farmer to extend the. 
culture of wheat, as not a bushel of it would be 
admitted into that country, until a price is reach- | 
ed, fixed by law, and which is never attained until | 
the great mass of the people are in a state of ac- 
tual starvation, . 

Free trade is an excellent thing ; the privelege 
of buying and selling, where and with whom we 
please, would almost appear to be one of the ina- 
lienable oS dr of man ; yet while these principles 
are beautitul to talk about, and if adopted by the 
whole of the commercial or agricultural world, 
would doubtless operate admirably, self-defence 
renders it necessary for the American farmer to 
see that his rights and interests are not comprom- 





Te be continued, 





ised by an obstinate adherance to any system that 


we know that slips can be obtained of the Messrs. 
Winship, in Brighton, Mass, Now, or soon is the 
season for setting out slips, and transplanting trees, 
and whoever orders this, or any other, of. the 
Messrs. Winship, will be ately answered, and 
faithfully. {New York Sun.) 





Spring Wheat.—So far as we have heard, at 
hone and abroad, the experiments made with the 
spring wheat have proved successful, notwithstand- 
ing the cold and otherwise unfavorable weather at 
the time of sowing. In the neighborhood of this 
town as many bushels have beeg raised to the acre 
as could reasonably have been expected on the same 
ground from the winter wheat, even in the present 
year, when the yield of the latter has been so 
great.— Winches, Repub. 


Sueer Wogan. The fly deposits its eggs, which 
produce this worm, in the nostrils of the sheep, 
generally, sometime between the middle of July and 
the middle of September. The eggs batch in the 
nostril, and the larve crawl into the cavities of 
the nose, and often ascend as high as the region of 
the brain. The Yankee Farmer recommends tar as 
a preventive, and gives the following remedies for 

worms, 

Snuff violently blown up into the nostrils, efore 
the worms have ascended far, may destroy them or 
cause their expulsion by the sneezing of the sheep. 
Pouring a tea-spocnful of spirsts of turpentine into 
each nostril of the sheep, is a severe, but an effec- 
tual remedy, as appears many cases in which 
it has been applied. Turpentine is known to be ex- 
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cellent for expelling worms from sores in ep. 
A strong decoction of tobacco has been used with | 
success ; it is ejected into the sheep’s head by e| 
syringe with a small pipe, which is thrust far into | 

e nostril.— Hampshie Gazelle. | 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. | 


According to present appearances, but few peo- 
ple will starve to death in this country for a year to | 
come. There will be plenty in the land, or we | 
shall be much mistaken, Cheering are the farm- 
er’s prospects in all parts of our country. No class 
better deserves the good fortune than the industri- 
ous cultivators of the soil. A better promise of 
abundant crops has not transpired at this season 
within the memory of our oldest citizens. The 
producer and consumer may now be glad together 
—the former will have an unusual abundance to 
spare, and the latter will obtain more for his money. 
The poor man comes in, too, for a share of rejoi- 
cing—let him rejoice. With ordinary industry and 
prudence he may have ail the necessities and some 
of the luxuries of life. To rich and poor the chance 
for good living was never more encouraging, and 
this eating business is quite important to our com- 
fort, say what you will, Dr. Graham and Professor 
Sawdust. The prosperous condition of our agri- 
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fron the mouth of the river to Buffalo for 
25 cents per barrel —Cleaveland Daily Adv. 


The Corn Crop.—The Delaware Gazette says: 
We have made enquiry of a number of the far- 
mers of this country within a few days past, ‘in 


relation to the extent of injury done to the corn 


by late and Gnprecedented drought, and we are 
are pleased to learn that the consequences are not 
so alarming as we hadreason to suppose. From the 
information which we have received, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the alarm created by the 
croakers is without any foundation, and that the 
crop will be a very good if notan average one. 


Crops in Mercer, Pa,—* Our fermers have 
housed their grain and most of their —all se- 
cured in prime order; and more abundant than 
our country has yielded for many years. The 
spring crops also look fine, notwithstanding the 
uppromising appearance in the early part of the 
season. We have been occasionally visited with 
delightful showers of rain, purifying the atmo- 
spere, causing the earth to yield a rich harvest for 
the reward of the husbandman. 


od ‘ 





| Summary. 





culture will, doubtless, have a powerful tendency 
to restore the momentary affairs of the nation to a 
more sound and healthy condition, and to revive our 
drooping commerce. The late commercial revul- 
sion will soon pass away, but the memory of it 
should long endure and long admonish us eloquent- 
ly—that if it was produced by the tyranny and mad- 
ness of party we should guard against such a ca- 
lamity in futare—that if it was the offspring of a 
wide-spread spirit of insane speculation, we should 
endeavor to prevent its recurrence—that if it was 
caused by buying many millions more of foreign 
commodities than all our exports amounted to, we 
should depend, to a greater extent, on the develope- 
ment of our own resources. But animating are 
the prospects now before us; and weak and wicked 
is the heart, and blind and benighted is the mind 
that can return no thanks toour over-ruling benefi- 
cent God, for all his goodness to us.—Suk Grower. 





On feeding Horses on Pease, to save Blades. 


Mr. Epiror:—Agreeably to my promise, you 
will find below a piece on feeding horses on feed- 
ease, to save blades. In 1836, 1 believed that 
had not made as many blades, as I thought 
would serve’ my horses the year; and I bad a 
fine crop of pease. I fed my horses on pease 
in the haums at night, and at 12.0’clock, and 
in the morning, on corn, [gave each horse half 
a bushels of pease in the haums. My horses got 
fat on them, and they did a great deal of work all 
the time, Thts piece may benefit the up-country 
planter, more than the down-country planter, as 
they have the advantage of marsh, that they can 
use by the first of May, But if the up-country 
planters’ blades happen to give out by April, be 
has noting that be can feed on in place of the 
blades, but oats, and they do not come in until the 
middle of June, I have been pursuing the same 
course with my horses this winter, though 1 had 
a plenty of blades, and 1 intend to continue to do 
it as long as I am a planter. 

Hoping this may benefit some planters, Iam 
yours, respectfully.—Southern Agriculturist. 

The Grain Market.—Our report of the markets 
in another part of to-day’s American records the 
extraordinary fluctuations which have attended the 
value of Corn within the past week. We stated 
that on Monday prices had risen to one dollar per 
bushel, but the decline since then has almost been 
as rapid as the rise, for yesterday sales were made 
at 86 cents per bushel. The recent rains, which 
have been the means of saving porte of crops that 
in many cases had previously been given up for 
lost, have doubtlesss had their influence in reduc- 
ing prices from their late elevation.—Balt. Ameri- 
can. ' 


Wheat, Flour, &c.—The wheat crop in the in- 
terior of Michigan has been excellent, although 











Sream Navieation, All England is mad up- 
on the subject of steam; new companies are con- 
tinually forming, with immense capitals, for the 
purpose of aiding in the great object of steam com- 
munication between tke two continents, and the re- 
sult will be a certain and constant intercourse, by 
means of the most magnificient specimens of na- 
val architecture ever witnessed. Such great com- 
petition will ensure every excellence that can be 
contrived, and every perfection that science can 
suggest or art execute, 

or is England alone in this mighty movement ; 
France and Holland feel the same excitement. A 
line of steam packets will shortly be established 
from New York to Havre, and another to Rotter- 
dam, and others, doubtless, to other parts of the 
continent. The practicability of the enterprise has 
been fully Bead Space has been reduced till it 
is no longer reckoned by miles, but by hours; how 
much farther it may be diminished, what are the 
limits of the power of steam, in this respect, no 
man can tel]. The wildest calculation can scarce- 
ly appear more absurd than the present effects 
would have seemed half acentury ago. The man 
who had then predicted the present triumphs ‘of 
steam, would have been considered mad. May not 
then what would be thought madness now, become 
the sober realities of the next half century ? 

The first and most evident effect of this increas- 
ed facility of communication, will be its commer- 
cial advantages, The products of different coun- 
tries will be exchanged with greater rapidity and 
certainty, and the conse:;sence will be an increase 
in the number of the articles of commerce, and a 
diminution in the price. The comforts and luxu- 
ries of life will thus be distributed amongst a much 
larger portion of mankind, and the improvements 
of one nation will become the property of the 
whole world. 


But who shall estimate the intellectual and moral 
results of this great enterprise, by which nations, 
thousands of miles apart, are brought into close 
contact, and the passage between the two is made 
in a shorter time than it fomerly took to go be- 
tween the remote parts of the same country ? Na- 
tions will become assimilated in manners, in feel- 
ing, in language, in government. National preju- 
dices will wear off, and national hostilities will be 
forgotten. In the clash of opinion which will fol- 
low, many istitutions must fall. No government 
will be so isolated but it must be brought into 
close comparison with other governments, and the 
best only can hope to survive the conflict. The 
range of human thought, will be extended, and the 
ground of human action will be enlarged. Who- 
ever writes worthily, writes for the world—whoever 
acts worthily, acts not for nimself alone, nor for his 
country alone, but for the whole human race. 
Mankind are linked together in closer and more 





the Marshall Republican says the warm dry wea- 
ther while ripening, caused the kernel to shrink a | 
little. At Baltic Creek the citizens are grinding | 
flour for exportation, and think that between 200 
oe 300 barrels can be taken down the Kalamazoo 
to its mouth ata load, They expect to get it trans- | 


enduring bonds, Opinions, feelings, habits and as- 
sociation, become assimilated and amalgamated, 
until the whole world have more in common than a 
single nation could have had, without the aid of 
that most powerful element of civilzation—Steam. 
—Providence Journal. 
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EW 2s | 
"The watchman of the Cartéllion Bo 
derstand, was found im at his We un. 


day morning last. No accounting for 
Want or Emriormenr, ial nti 
many persons now in our city, out . 
—mechanics, laborers, clerks; fre, 
them, confident of doing well next fall and do 
are anxious occu ectianal , 
gs py their time and 


expenses du . Bhee pay 
ry is no object though sometimes oie 
a sneer, is in truth often used with great : 

—for we know many worthy men, ofeen” 
ity intelligence and indus habite Who La, 
been so long doing nothing or filli have 
rary situations, that idleness has become then 
intolerable burthen. they ask is ua 
till the dawning of better times in the fall, 


If those at the North whoare alwa 
flock to this place under the belief that iting 
ees Fe Danes, can ne in any way by pas ws: 
marks of ours, it would be well f 
We do not wishto be mi —— he 


this suggestion. We by no means obj 
tide of emigration that to in oeat 
rejoice to see the enterprise which is continually 





The remains of Ni —The Siecle of Pars 
says that one of the objects of Marshal Soult’s ms- 
sion to England, was to obtain permission to re- 
move the remains of Napoleon to France ; and in 
this, it 1s said, he has succeeded, with the aid of 
the Duke of Wellington. It is stated further, thet 
the Prince de Joinvile is to proceed to St. Helena, 
in command of a frigate, having on board a soldier 
from every regiment in France, and that the re- 
mains of the Emperor are to be deposited wider 
the column in the Place Vendome, with solemn re- 
ligious ceremonies, at which the Duke of Welling- 
ton will be invited to be present. It has long been 
the aim of the admirers of Napoleon (and all French 
men are entranced with his’ glory,) to get his r- 
mains from St. Helena, and to deposite them in the 
Place Vendome, in the heart of Paris. Probably 
Louis Phillippe would strengthen his dynasty more 
by that movement than by any other he could make 


Bank or Onn Town. The Bangor Whig 
says it has every reasolito believe that the Oli 
Town Bank bas exploded, The Whig says:— 
“Its liabilities to the public, incinding its debts \ 
the Suffolk Bank, (a part of which is secured by 
mortgage upon real estate in Orono) are thouglit 
to be not less than $65,000. The amount of \'s 
| bills in circulation, (including in the above est 
| mate of course) is not far short of $25,000 ; and 
taking into view that the effects of the Bank er 
worse than bad, and that, also, the capital stock is 
all or nearly all held by irresponsible Boston aud 
New York brokers, who have recently obtained 
the stock, is pretty fair to conclude must s.iffer. 
and we fear the loss may fall upon indiviuals oo 
the best able to bear it.”—Port. Adv. 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM MONTE- 
VIDEO. 


Tue Natronat ARMY NEARLY DESTROYED. 
“ Montevideo, June 23, 1885. 


“It is now a matter of certainty that the aie 

army has been almost destroyed, and F pod 

think, will show himself in all next week. Gov- 

ernment is making every effort for a last 

which will probably be in or near the cily. 

and boys are being impressed, the streets come 

by brick walls, and other demonstration an 
ted attack. 7“ 

are Ganeral Curando Gomez, the third — 

of the national army, reached town mg Tis eail 

last, accompanied by a small escort. s eentes 

‘about six hundred men escaped, in small pé 
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w seeking their homes. As near as | 
the Government General was outwitted 
cad Jed into an ambusheade, The battle was 
fought om the other side of the Rio Negro, the 
trong hold of Don Frutus. The forces on either 
ade may have been twenty-five hundred men— 
erhaps the national army, two thousand men.— 
Mhe general officers, in a council of two days be- 
fore the combat, determined that Don Frutus 
<hould not expose himself by entering the field.— 
The command was consequently given to General 
Lavalle, >, ae At 1 Sth 

Lavalle opposing or showing a front o 
=“ while on either flank he had six hun 
ambush, General Oribe, supposing he had thé 
whole army before him, made rapid, and, as appear- 
ed to him, suce c¢ they fighting and 
etreating slowly and in good order, till the nation- 
a] army, confident of victory, had passed the ain- 
pusheade, While they wheeled in upon both flanks 
in the rear, while the main body stood their ground, 
‘Thus placed between two. fires, the national army 
was cut to pieces. There- is no. prospect of the 
blockade coming off at Buenos Ayres. 


and are no 
can learD, 


in 





The last News from Florida,—The following is 
an extract from a letter from one of the officers in 
Cyst Florida, dated Fort Heilman, July 15 :_ 

“| assure you that this war is far from being at 
anend.. ‘Lhe Mickasukies. have: now. about 500 
yarriors, and they can remain here until they deem 
it proper'tosurrender, ‘To.say that we can perish 
them out is nonsense, as the whele country is filled 
with fine beef, the woods. abound with deer and 
turkies, and the streams and ponds have an abun- 
dance of fish. The enemy can elude us, at any 
moment when we are in pursuit, in the dense ham- 
mocks which afford a safe shelter to them.” 





CuerokeE Emicration.—The following arti- 


cle from a Tennessee paper contains information | » 


that will be cheermmg to a great portion of our 
readers, We hope that the disputes between our 
governinent and the Cherokees are finally aud for- 
ever adjusted, 

The conference between Gen, Scott and the 
herokee Council is at length ended. The chiefs 
of the Nation have undertaken the transportation 
of the reinainder of the people to their new homes. 
(is now anational moveinent on the part of the 
ndiaus, and for the first time there is something 
ike aunauimity of feeling and concurrence of the 









politicians,” ideluding, of . the. honoreble 

apa of our lewis ture, Copley sctighore ext 

and expend a ti the money, to a 
~ abd t woman thse darth more 


prolific ia the bounties of Providence, that they 


prolific in 
display and expend in the scramble for power— 
for the spoils of office—which many at but 
few obtain—we should have. less of hard 
times; and we should become, what we too vaun- 
, a 

would then 


tingly boast of being he an i 


an 

prosperous and people. There 

soon be but little occasion for young lawyers and 
boys running about to iustruct our sturdy farmers 
in their interests and political duties. He is not a 
wise man who-does not know how to vote—nor a 
FREE MAN Who dares not vote as he thinks right = 
nor a PATRIOT who will not do so.—Cultivator. 


a Portsmouth Ry mend mg the opinion that 
w the Eastern Railroad — t 
: of fom Bo ¥ s- ) 
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panies for the ee Pid 
mouth, thus savi g n 
Ann.” Beees oat go doabe tian thts road; ithe 
proprietors are wise ing the fare, will take all 
the steam boat travel, and that.the anticipations of, 
the Portstnouth ediior will be realized, He says. 


boats. can run trom Portsmouth to Portland in. 
four hours. 


The N. ¥: Commercial says that a person nam- 
ed William Johnson undertook Thursday morning, 
to cowskin another named. George W. Drxon, an 


was shot ir the leg by the latter, who was arined 
with a pistol, 


Tue Lanp of StrawsBernries.—A recent trav- 


half the zeal, | 
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Notice to Farmers. 


The subscriber having lived in the State of New 
| York and acquainted with their method of cradling 
| grain, has obtained a sample of their Cradles with 
a late improvement, and has opened a shop at Kent's 
| Hill, Readfieldyfor the manufacture of the same.— 
These Cradles are decidedly superior to any thing 
‘of the kind in the New England States, being of 
simple and durable construction, and light and easy 
to work with... Those in want of the article can be 
supplied, and further information given, by calling 
e subscriber at Kent's Hill, or at PRESCOTT 
WOOD'S Hard Ware and Stove establishment, 
WM. H, WOODFORD. 


' 
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allowell. 
a 28, 7838. 5w25 
 Blaye=sHlay. 
The subscriber wishes to purchase Four Hund- 


red Tons English y A. H. HOWARD. 
Haliowell, August 6, 1838. 


, SHINGLE MILLS. 

The subscriber offers.to the public, Shingle Ma- 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brookfield, Mass., 
which he.can safely say, are suporior to any others 
built in the New-England States; and will furnish 
them to purchasers on short notice, jointing wheels 
and saws.with them. All such as wish to purchase 


will da welk to call and examine. 
= CHARLES HALE. 


Gardiner, Me., March 1, 1838. 12tf 


VEGETABLE SYRUP 


For Femaces, en. énciente. 
The most.safe and effectual remedy for lessening 
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eler styles Sweden “the land of Strawberries.”— 
fle says “ they are offered on the road whilst you | 
ravel—their smell and sight greet you on every 
table. In fact, they are the only fruit 1 have no-. 
ticed in the country.” 
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The sick are all taking Goelick’s Matchless Sana- 
tive, which is astonishing the world with its mighty 
victories over fearful diseases. 


———_—_—_—_—_—EEEe—e ee 
MARRIED, 

In New Gloucester, Capt. Amos T, Chase to 
Miss Sophrona Webster, both of Portland. 

At Hempstead Harbor, L. I. Master Edward 
Tappan, aged 15, to Miss Harriet Allen, aged 11 | 
years. | 

In Belchertown, C. W. Chapman, Esq. of New 











holetribe. They have agreed, on their part, to 
urnish all the subsistence ana means of transpor- 
ition that may be vecessary to render the Indians 
vuifortable on their journey to the West, and to 
oumence the removal by the fist of September, 
detachments of about one thousand each, and, | 
ler the departure of the first,to have every con- | 
cullve detachment to startin a veryodew days.— 
bis Computed that all the Indians can be remoy- 
lin twelve detachments, and that the last will 
pave by the 20th of October. Gen, Scott, on the 
wt of the Government, has agreed to allow sixty 
ve dollars per-head fur removal, and furnish in 
vance one-half of the amount. Each. detach- 
ut will be conducted exclusively by their own 
Pople, accompanied by one or two physicians, 
ho will, We suppose, receive their appointments 
1 Gen. Scott, with the concurrence of the 
iets. Until the departure of each detachment, 


pipe are to be subsisted by the Govern- 
1 


Sailing. of the Exploring Expedition About 
tro’clock on Saturday afternoon, the squadron 
under weigh from Hampton Roads, and about, 
ik had advanced beyond the light-boat, the 
‘neennes in the rear, 

The Squadron got to, sea that evening, as no 
Boe visible early yesterday morning in the 
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The names of the ve 
Siwp vo commadars, are as follows; 

~S'p of war Vincennes, Lieut. Wi com-. 
me the Squadron ; ship Relief, ene 

Po War Peacock, Lieut. Hudson ; bri 

iki t Ringgold; schr Flying Fish, Passed 
ich Anox, and sehr. Sea Gull, Passed 
‘pan Reid. The schrs. are pilot boat 


pman 
and of the rise of 100 tons—Vorfolk. Bea- 


ssels composing the squad-. 
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© OVERLOOK THE Main Pot, Did: our 





York, (Foreign Agent of the Southampton Bachelor 

Society, and last but one of its members,) to Miss | 

Susan Ames, of B. 

ee 
DIED, 

In Winthrop, 27th ult. Miss Elizabeth Hayward, 
aged about 21. 

In Saco, Miss Martha Fairfield, aged 34, sister of 
the Hon. John Fairfield. 

In Waldoboro’, Mrs. Huldah M. wife of Col. John 
T. Castner, and daughter of Gen. Denny McCobb, 
aged 24, : 

In Brunswick, Dea. James Wilson, aged 90 years 
9 months and 3 days. 

In Plymouth, Mass. Joseph Thomas, Esq. aged 
34. He was a Captain of Artillery through the war 
of the Revolution. 

In Wiscasset, Robert P. Qwen, Esq. late mer- 
chant of that place. 

la SaJem, Mass. Hon. Warwick Palfrey, Jr. aged 
60. For thirty-three years he bad been the editor 
of the Essex Register, published in that place. At | 
the time of his decease he was a ae of the 
Common Council of Salem, and of the State Senate | 
of Massachusetts. 
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BEES—-BEE HOUSES. | 
Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them or! 
without Bees, Price, with Bees in them and the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. The aboye.Bee Houses contain, from. two 
to.four swarmseach, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two box-. 
es and four hives—and: ig so, constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 

Price of nnn Bee Houges, with a farm Right, 
fifteen dollars ; Right without a, house, for a farm, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 
Bees, forty dollars; those not so good, in proportion, 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention 
: EBENEZER BEARD, 
New Sharon, March, 1838. 6m5. 
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the pains and sufferings attendant on parturient wo- 
men, that has ever been discovered. 

When taken by Ladies two or three weeks before 
confinemenf, it relieves the mother of at least one 
half the pain and suffering usually experienced on 
those uceasions. 

The most delicate female, may use it without the 
least fear of injury to herself or offspring. 

This medicine has been prepared by the proprie- 
tor for three or four years ;—It has been used by 
many Ladies, and in no instance has it been known 
to fail of affording the relief for which is recom- 
mended. He now offers it under a full conviction 
of its utility, andis willing to submit it to the pub- 
lic to he approved er rejected upon its own merits. 

Directions for using it, &c., are briefiy stated ina 
small pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in 
which are certificates from Physicians, who have 
precorined it, and other Gentlemen whose Wives 
) 


ave used it. 

Carefully prepared by 8S. PAGE, Druggist, 
Hallowell, Me. to,.whom orders may be adderssed. 

It is also for sale by J. E. Ladd, Druggist, Augus- 
ta; A. Carter, Deuggist, Portland: J. W. Bates, 
Norridgewock ; Doct, J. A, Berry, Saco; Geo. W, 
Holden, Druggist, Bangor, 


WANTED, 
A BOY, from fourteen to sixteen years of age— 
used to work—and of steady habits, as an Appren- 
tice to the Stone Cutting business. 
JOEL, CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, Aug. 22, 1838. 29 


LOST. 

Strayed from the subseriber on the 14th inst., a 
Brown Mare, rather, small size, thick set, short 
dock, small sprig tail, small; mane and one white 
hind foot. Trots and paces, mixed gait ; sprightly 
traveler. Whoever will return her, or drop me a 
line, shall be rewarded. 29 

DANIEL McDUFFIE. 
Winthrop, Aug, 24th, 1838. 
CRADLES—-CRADLES. 
Just received at the Agricultural Seed Store, 
Hallowell, a. supply of those superior, light and 
highly finished Cradles, manufactured for the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. 

Taking into the account the superior quality of 
the timber—the perfect neatness of the work—be- 
ing light-and easy to handle, and the peculiar ad- 
aptedness, of the construction to do the work, the 
manufacturer thinks he hazards nothing in saying 
his cradles are equal to any others now in use. 

Farmers are invited to call and examine for them- 
selves. 22 

Hallowell, July, 2, 1838. , 


WOOL— WOOL. 


Cash will be paid by A. F. PALMER & Co. No 











3, Kennebec Row, for a few thousand pounds o 
FLEECE WOOL, 


Juse 26, 1838.3 
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POETRY. 





From the Chronicle. 
Mr. Houmes :—The following lines were writ- 
ten upon the late melancholy disaster at Monmouth, 
May 31st, by Mrs. S. B. Towxe, and repeated at 
the Centre Meeting House, July 4th. An insertion | 
in your weekly would much oblige the friends and | 





—————EE 


relations of the deceased, and doubtless receive | 


welcome reception by the enlightened public. | 
The number of persons drowned was seven, who | 
were engaged in taking a pleasure sail on Cock- : 
nauaggin Pond ;—two only survived. The lost, 

I will mention, in order that the reader may under- 

stand the allusions: Mr. Josiah Frost, and his 

three little children—two sons and one daughter ; 

Arthur A. Welch, a medidal stadent—son of Johm 
Welch ; John Hutchinson, a vigorous young man, 

and Miss Anna Whittemore, daughter of Mr. 
Otis Whittemore, of New Sharon. M. 


The deeds our sires of old achieved, 
Have oft been sung or said ; 

How they for freedom bravely fought, 
And at her altar bled. 

And while their patriotic sons,— 
Sons of the brave and free, 

Assemble round to celebrate 
A nation’s jubilee. 


The muse is wont to join the train, 
And pour the festive song ; 

While “ Independence "’ is the word, 
Which dwells on every tongue. 

Not on this theme she now aspires 
To chain the listening ear ; 

She wakes her lyre to mournful notes, 
In saddened numbers here. 


Why bursts the deep responsive sigh ? 
Why starts the trembling tear ? 

And what may mean the sable weeds 
Which these pale mourners wear ? 

Wey not mark that brow so pale ? 

o smile ‘tis seen to wear ! 

And see ye not those drooping forms 

Bent down with grief and care ? 


And what bespeaks the glistening tear, 
Which 'dews that orphan’s cheek ? 

Has the destroyer’s hand been here, 
Earth’s fairest hopes to wreck ? 

It is as when the tidings heard 
From far off battle fray ; 

When those of warriors drenched in gore, 
Where fallen victims lay. 


Or pestilence dire had driven his car, 
O’er some devoted plain ! 

Where numbers lay full low in death, 
By the fierce archer slain. 

Nor war has blown his “ deadly blast,” 
Nor plague'let loose his hand ; 

Yet, o'er our quiet village place 
Stern death has waved his wand. 


Oh heard ye not the solemn knell, 
Borne on the evening breeze ? 

And saw ye not the new made mound 
Where wave yon cypress trees ? 

Yea sure ye heard the funeral dirge, 
The chanting chor’ster said ; 

As slowly from the church-yard rose 
The wail above the dead ! 


Nay do not shrink to hear the tale, 
The faithful muse shall tell : 
Though down thy cheek, perchance, the tear 
Of sympathy may steal. 
It was a lovely day, and bright— 
No dark portentious cloud 
Foretold the geomy: sad event, 
That would the evening shroud. 


A father took his little sons, 
His daughter by his side ; 

And forth he led them to the shore, 
Where those bright waters ala 
A blithsome boat lay floating there— 

*« Come, let us take a sail 
Across this narrow tide,” he said, 
“To yonder pleasant vale.” 


With sparkling eye and active limb, 
They left their mother’s side ; 

Then pleased he placed them in the boat, 
Where they might gaily ride. 

The little brothers, hand in hand, 





He seated by his side ; 


Perchance, the sister on his knee— 
And on the wave they glide. 


The mother looked, then bent her steps 
Toward her happy home, 

To watch her infants there, and wait 
Till those loved ones should come. 

Oh little dreamest thou of the storm, 
That o'er thy soul will break ! 

Oh ! little thinkest thou of the grief 
To which thy heart will wake. 


Yes, cherish well these little ones, 
For soon they'll orphans be ; 
Their hapless Ather from the boat, 
. Will ne’er py ~ to thee. 
‘en ere yon fast prniinn ing sun 
Shall beerat the western sky, 
Engulf'd beneath that faithless wave, 
hy best loved ones shall be. 


There's many a gallant boat upborne, 
Upon the foaming tide ; 

Terrific dangers she may dare, 
And furious storms abide. 

And who may count the hapless souls 
By dread ng tree hurled, 

Ere they may breathe a hasty prayer, 
To the eternal world ? 


Yet none may deem that perils lurk 
"Neath this still water’s wave ; 

Ah! none may think those blithesome ones 
Are gliding to their grave. 

A moment, stay—what fearful shriek 
Comes on the sighing gale ! 

Fond woman now, why shakes thy frame— 
What turns thy cheek so pale ? 


Nor she alone—that piercing cry 
Has rent full many a heart ! 

Forth from the well strung bow has sped 
A more than triple dart. 

A father wrings his trembling hands, 
And stands in dire dismay ! 

ae son,”’ he cries, “‘ wasin the boat 
When last she bore away.”’ 


The mother comes— Where is my child ? 
Oh Heaven ! my Arthur save !” 
Fond woman, let thy tears flow on— 
He’s 'whelmed beneath the wave. 
Nor virtue’s gem, nor learning fair, 
Nor towering genius’ pride, 
Could bribe the tyrant from his prey, 
Or turn his shaft aside. 


No more in yonder classic hall, 
The students greet kis name : 
"Tis faded from the bright record, 

Where he aspired to fame. 


And yet the sound of deep’ning woe, 
The shriek of wild despair !— 

She comes—‘‘ My son, my only child, 
My darling boy was there,” 


Long years have sped since o'er his sire 
The ocean billows rolled ; 

And must I see these fatal waves, 
My only child infold ? 

Alas ! for thee, thou hapless one, 
For all thy hopes are o’er, 

Thou never more wilt see thy child, 
On time’s uncertain shore. 


And Anna, too—oh ! art thou gone ?— 
No father calls on thee— 

Thy mother—no ! she is not here, 

hy hapless fate to see. 

Kind Heaven sooth the deadly pang, 
That in their souls must wake ! 

When on the quick and startled ear, 
The thrilling tidings break. 


The night torch flings hie lurid glare 
Far o'er the darkling wave, 

And anxious ones are waiting by, 
Above their peaceful grave. 

*Tis noon, and lo! the sad array— 
Each clay cold corse vray : 

The husband, futher, children here— 
Alas! how many mourn. 


E’en now is heard the father's groan, 
The mother’s sad lament, 
‘'E’en now the widow’s frantic wail, 
As o’er their dead they bent. 
— ye next, the funeral hall, 
r death the guests has made— 
And low beneath the sable pall 
Their faded forms are laid. 
Enoyeh, my muse—nor farther here 
saddened strain wre 
u 


The tribute paid—then quit thy lyre, 





———— 


And end thy plaintive 
Peace to the bolton ae : 

What boots it what they were) 
We soon like them shall ie full low 

Shall be what they now are. . 


For what is man in all his px 
And what ambition’s sway> ’ 
The honors which to-day he bears 

To-morrow pass away. ’ 
And what avails the fairest form, 
* oat omer ever wore ? ; 

or death’s cold arms shal! 

And thou be seen no mong Pt ta 


And what avails the white 

Or what the sparkling “ my 
Or what the auburn lend 2 th ; 

Sweet child thou too must die. , 
And see on all the works of art 
wan impress of ro ‘mtg 

er’er t turnest thy wander; 
These, too, shall pass mer gue, 


The student who consumes the oil 
And o’er his lamp grows pale, ° 
Ask why he plies his midnight task 
wie able oblivion’s veil. 
ith studious toil he pores the 
Which tells of pessoal day ; Si 
How nations rose, and mi hty kings 
Maintained their sovereign sway. 


He learns of war's ensanguined flood, 
Which deluged broad domain; 

Of battles fought and victories won 
On far off bloody plain. 

Where are they now ? those famed of «, 
Their noble, high renown ? 

Save on that page, nor name, nor place 
Of them on earth is found. 


Ages on ages have swept by— 
And dark oblivion’s wave, - 

For centuries, o’er their deeds have rolled, 
O’er them, and o'er their grave. 

He reads of splendid cities’ rise, 
And then of their decay— 

Of their stupendous works, and that 
Those works have passed away. 


































Yet, though these all shall pass away, 
God’s word will still endure : 
The man who stays his sou! on Him, 
Will find himself secure. 
Let temperance rule our acts and thoughts, 
Let virtue be our guide : reg 
Religion still our steady aim, 
For these will still abide. 


Though ‘‘ Gorgeous palaces ”’ shall fall, W, 
And “ Cloud-capt towers "’ decend tle 
And all the miglity works of art 
In one vast ruin blend ;— 
Though yon bright orb of day be quenci 
And though the stars shall fall, 
And eartheand heaven in flame be rolled, 
He'll rise above them all. 
—— the 
GRAVESTONES | 
The subscriber would inform the public that * 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting busine 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop © plac 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps ss 
large assortment of stone—consisting of the > 


ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thom 





~ 


Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &e. he. all - 
He would rod say to those individusltY . put 

to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, | = 

bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they - * , the 


examine the chance of selecting among sits 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite -- - pat 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRIC a ‘ This 
manship, after more than a dozen years oa 
--if he cannot give as good setis oe, fm 
other place in Maine or Massachuse We 
pledge himself to satisfy those who . a 
trouble. His shop will readily be — ‘hot 
front, finished monuments, &c. in 5! the abor® 
anies who unite to purchase any oat I 

iberal discount will be made. Chim a 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to opbete pa smal] 
promptly aftended to ; and all kinds o 
stone done at short notice. at Garil 

ALSO, His work may be foun Wi of 

Readfield Corner, Farmington or lot of stork a 
Upper Mills. At each place y- ished. 
hand, and all work in his FT OEL CLARK} the y 


Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. Bated 


WANTED TO HERE ici 
A good Mileh Cow for one Ta ice 
dtive will be given. Inquire st 









